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obtain compensation. According to the assumptions of pre-War
diplomacy, these were not unreasonable views; but to give
effect to them by brusquely sending a warship to seize a Moroc-
can port conformed to the worst traditions of post-Bismarck
violence and blackmail. Britain was doubly alarmed, both by
the threat to France, to whom in Moroccan (though not in other)
matters Grey held himself under a formal obligation to give
diplomatic support, and by the prospect of a German naval base
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, which the admiralty depre-
cated most strongly. On 3 July the British foreign secretary told
the German ambassador that he considered the situation so
important that it must be discussed in a meeting of the cabinet;
and next day he notified as the cabinet's decision, that 'we could
not recognise any new arrangements that might be come to
without us'.
To this communication the German government replied with
silence. Seventeen days elapsed. It was learned from Paris that
the French government was being pressed for an impossible
amount of 'compensation' in the Congo region; and from
Morocco that the Germans at Agadir were landing and negotiat-
ing with die tribes. The German press was clamouring for
Moroccan territory, and it looked as if the solution which Great
Britain least desired might shortly be presented to her as a. fait
accompli. On 21 July Grey saw the German ambassador and
pressed him for an answer. But he was still 'without instructions'.
That evening Lloyd George was to speak at a Mansion House
dinner; and with the approval of Asquith and Grey, but without
any wider consultation of the cabinet, he there gave public
warning to Germany of the risks which her government was
running. After referring to Great Britain's influence in Europe
and recalling how it 'has more than once in the past redeemed
continental nations, who are sometimes too apt to forget that
service, from overwhelming disaster and even from national
extinction', he went on:
el would make great sacrifices to preserve peace. I conceive that
nothing would justify a disturbance of international goodwill except
questions of the gravest national moment. But if a situation were to
be forced upon us, in which peace could only be preserved by the
surrender of the great and beneficent position Britain has won by
centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to be
treated, where her interests were vitally affected, as if she were of